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TWENTYFOURTH VOLUME 



NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 



Aborigines of America, nature and ex- 
tent of their title to the soil, 390 — 
mode in which various European na- 
tions deprived them of the possession 
of it, 390 — principle adopted by the 
United States, 390. 

Adams, John, appointed minister to treat 
for peace, 101. 

Admiralty Court of Great Britain, co- 
incidence of its judgments with those 
of the United States, 349 — a single 
exception, 350. 

Age, the present, its peculiar character, 
56 — and confidence of future progress, 
56 — mixed with some extravagance, 
56 — and leads to expectations of im- 
possibilities, 56 — objections to this ro- 
mantic disposition, 56 — checks to the 
progress of improvement, 57— im- 
provements of the age consist rather 
in instruction than invention, 61 — 
call for the wide dissemination of 
knowledge already possessed, rath- 
er than for developement of new, 62. 

Agricultural societies, their influence, 
482. 

Allegany mountains, proposed canal 
through, 8 — amount of trade which 
crosses them, 1 1 . 

America, discovery of, account of from 

VOL. XXIV. NO. 55. 



the Journal of Columbus, 274 — what 
island first seen, 274. 

America, libels and calumnies on, by the 
British, folly of noticing them se- 
riously exposed, 464. 

American Journals in France and Ger- 
many, 226. 

Amerigo Vespucci, innocent of any at- 
tempt to rob Columbus of his fame, 
283 — testimony of Columbus to his 
character, 284. 

Amkerst College, Reports of the Facul- 
ty of, noticed, 485 — propositions for 
the improvement of education in, 485. 

Andes, passage of, 303 et seq. — dan- 
gers of in winter, 306. 

Athenaum, Boston, Catalogue of Books, 
477 - number ofj 477 et seq. — prop- 
erty of, 479. 

Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico, proposed 
canal communicating, 15 — its great 
importance, 16 — practicability of mak- 
it serve for ships, 16. 

Atlantic Souvenir, excellence of its ex- 
ecution, 225) — second volume equal to 
the first, 230. 

Atlantis, an American Journal published 
in Germany, utility of, 227. 

Australasia, possession of, taken by 
Great Britain, 392. 
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B. 

Bacon, Lord, his remark on antiquity, 
110 — was the first to detect the errors 
of preceding times, 111 — effects of 
his principles upon the advance of 
science, 112. 

Banks, objects of their institution, and 
utility, of 182 — evils to be feared from 
them, how checked, 184, causes of 
the distresses they occasion, 1 86. 

Beaumarchais, his agency, in the as- 
sistance given to the United Slates 
by France, 96 has given rise to the 
Beaumarchais claim, 97. 

Bobaditla despatched by Ferdinand to 
supersede Columbus, 291 — his treat- 
ment of Columbus not unauthorized, 
292 — did not exceed his authority, 
292 — directions from the king, 293 — 
Ferdinand responsible for his acts, 
294. 

Bonaparte, Charles Lucian, his American 
Ornithology, 1 10 — its beautiful exe- 
cution, 1 ^3 — his account of the bur- 
rowing owl, 123 — of the marmot or 
preirie dog, 124 — of the wild turkey, 
126. 

Brown, Thomas, his Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, Hedge's Abridgment 
of, 430 

Bryan, Daniel, his Poetical Address, an 
Appeal for Suffering Genius, noticed, 
212. 

Buenos Aires, attempt to supply with 
milk and butter, 298 — expedition of, 
against the royalists of Chile, 314. — 
plan for a new form of government of, 
236 — proceedings of the committee of 
congress relating to it, 237 — opin- 
ions of the different provinces, 237 — 
form recommended by the committee, 
237 — their arguments in favor of the 
central form of government, 239 et seq. 

Burlington College, Inaugural Address 
of the President of, 470. 



Calhoun, Mr, Secretary of War, his 
Letter to the President on Internal 
Improvement, 4 — quoted, 4. 

Canada, retreat of Indians before the 
white inhabitants of, 393— bargain for 
Indian lands by the royal government, 
399 — terms of the treaty, 399. 



Canals, result of, no longer uncertain, 2 
—amount invested in them in Eng- 
land, 2 — that of New York, items 
relating to, 4 — communication by, be- 
tween the tide water of the Potomac 
and the Ohio 7 — its importance, 
practicability, and course, 8, 9, — 
its proposed length, 10 — Ohio and 
Erie canal, 1 1 — Delaware and Rari- 
tan, 12 — Buzzard's and Barnstable 
Bay canal, 13 — its course, practicabil- 
ity, and probable expense, 13, 14 — of 
Taunton and Weymouth, 14 — one 
proposed from the Atlantic to the Gulf 
of Mexico, 1.5 — that of Dismal 
Swamp, 17— of Ohio, 18. 

Cannibalism among North American 
Indians, 372. 

Cardozo, 3 N. his Notes on Political 
Economy, 1 69— his object to examine 
some of the doctrines of the new- 
school, 169 et seq.— his principal 
object to refute Ricardo's Theory of 
Rents, 171 — remarks on Ricardo, 
quoted, 172 — his objections, to his 
conclusions, 174 his supposed con- 
sequences, 175 — his second objection 
to the theory of rents, 176 — his 
dread of the rise of rents, 177 — more 
successful in some other strictures on 
Ricardo, 179— -author's opinion of a 
paper currency examined and shown 
to be fallacious, 182. 

Carnot, visit of Theobald Wolfe Tone 
to, 335. 

Carreras, the brothers, part taken by 
them in the revolution in Chile, 313 
— fate of the two younger, 3 1 5 — ex- 
pedition of the elder, and its fatal ter- 
mination, 315. 

Carter, James G. his Essays on Popular 
Education, 156 — recommended, 156 
— his projected institution for the in- 
struction of teachers, 1 57 — his remedy 
for the deficiencies in our common 
schools, 160— -remarks on the proper 
qualifications of teachers, and the man- 
ner of producing these qualifications, 
160 — remarks on the absurdity ©f 
employing uneducated teachers, 163 
—education as necessary as in other 
professions. 
Caucasus, Prisoners of, a Rusian Tale, 
189. 
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Ckase, Judge, diverts Mr Pinkney from 
the study of medicine to that of law, 
71. 

Chile, capital of, 309 — number of its in- 
habitants, 312 — commencement of the 
revolution in, 313 — its progress and 
incidents, 313 — part taken by the 
Carreras, 313 -success of the royal- 
ists, 314 — interference of Buenos 
Aires, 314 — victory over the royal- 
ists, 314 — unsuccessful attempt of the 
elder Carrera, 315 — connexion of 
Manuel Rodriguez with the revolution, 
316 — history of the press in Chile, 
319 — influx of merchants and adven- 
turers, 319— difficulties in the way of 
commerce arising from various causes, 
320. 

Clarke, Duke of Feltre, his mistaken 
views of Ireland, 336. 

Classical learning, opinion of Judge Story 
on, 13.5. 

Classical Reader, Greenwood's and Em- 
erson's, 234. 

Clergy, deference paid to them in the 
early settlement of New England, 30. 

Code, general, practicability and expe- 
diency of substituting for the common 
and statute law, 193 — sense of the 
profession of the law against it, I 93 — 
division of opinion and probable con- 
test with regard to, 1 94. 

College, Cumberland, Dr Lindsley's ac- 
count of, 223. 

Columbus, new documents relating to, 
265 — discovery of a manuscript narra- 
tive of his first voyage, written by 
himself, 268 — quotation from the in- 
troduction, 269 — his greatness how 
displayed during this voyage, 270 — 
terrors of his crew, 271 — was the 
first to observe the variations of the 
magnetic needle, 271— consternation 
of his companions on observing this 
phenomenon, 271 — his artifices to 
support their courage, 271 et seq. — 
quotations from his journal, 272 et 
seq. — his account of the discovery of 
land, 274 — what island first discover- 
ed, doubtful, 274 — his expectation that 
he was to find the Indies, 275 — his 
impression of the amiable character of 
the Indians, 276 — quotation of a 
characteristic passage, 276 — narra- 



tions of his second and third voyages, 
277 — sells some Indians as slaves in 
Spain, 278 — his fourth voyage, 280 
—extract from a letter to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, 280 — his unpublish- 
ed letters, 281 — extracts from them, 
282 et seq. — his good understand- 
ing with Amerigo Vespucci, 283— 
and testimony of his character, 284 
— singular proof of his infirm health, 
284 — his birthplace established, 285 
— manuscript notices of his early life, 
285 — his collection of prophecies, 286 
— extract from, 286 — treatment of, 
by Ferdinand, attempt to palliate, 288 
— arguments examined, 288 et seq. 
— first honors paid to him on the dis- 
covery of America, 289 — subsequent 
injuries and indignities, 290 — is su- 
perseded, seized, and carried in chains 
to Spain, 291 — proofs that this was 
done by order of Ferdinand, 292. 

Common law ridiculed in the Merry 
Tales of the Wise Men of Gotham, 
44. 

Common schools. See Schools. 

Companies, British Fur, their indulgence 
and encouragement of the intemperate 
habits of the Indians, 411 — extent of 
their severeignty and their petty wars 
with each other, 413 — character of 
the proceedings of these companies, 
413 et seq. their leaders, 414 — 
their fraudulent treatment of the In- 
dians, 413 — their immense profics,415 
— bad effects of upon the Indians,415. 

Comstock, J. h. his Elements of Mine- 
ralogy, 487 its defects, 487 et seq. 

Congress under the old system, its de- 
liberations secret, 93— appoints a 
committee to correspond with friends 
in Europe, &c. 95 — prepares a com- 
mercial treaty to be offered to France 
and Spain, 97. 

Cottin, Madame, her Elizabeth, inferior 
to the true story, 191. 

Court, Supreme, of the United States, 
jurisdiction of in regard to the states, 
contested by Georgia, 353 — case of 
Virginia, 353 Kentucky stop laws, 
355 — sundry other cases detailed, 
355 et seq. — decision of on the steam- 
boat question, 359 — importance and 
high character of this tribunal, 361. 
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Courtenay, E. S. his Eulogy on the 
Hon. William Crafts, 473. 

Crofts, William, his conduct as a states- 
man described, 473 — his talents as a 
writer, 474. 

Crane, The, a principal chief of the Wy- 
andots, 422 — opposed to taking part 
in the war of 1 8 1 2, 422 — proposal to 
Gen. Harrison, 425 — sends a depu- 
tation to the Wyandots who have 
joined the British, 425. 

Currency paper, its true nature and ob- 
jects, 182 et seq. — facilities given by 
it to the accumulation of wealth, 183. 

D. 

Dean, Silas, his mission to France in 
1776', 95. 

Delaware Indians maintained peace with 
the United States in 1812, 417. 

Detroit, the central point of Indian ne- 
gotiation during the war of the revo- 
lution, 377. 

Diplomacy, The, of the United States, 
92 — the first publication of its kind, 
93 — author of, his remarks on the 
state of the colonies before the revo- 
lution, 94 — committee appointed in 
1775 to correspond with Europe, 95 
— letter from French minister to the 
king, quoted, 95 — account of the se- 
cret aid given by France in the early 
part of the revolution, 96 — commer- 
cial treaty proposed to France, 97 — 
reception of envoys, 97 — treaty de- 
clined, 98 advantageous proposals 
to France and Spain, 99 at first re- 
jected, but after Burgoyne's surrender 
accepted by France, 100 — and by 
Spain 101 — ministers appointed to 
Europe, 101 — account of the negotia- 
tion with Spain, 102— mediation of 
Russia and Germany for a general 
peace, 103 — author's view of the ne- 
gotiations quoted, 104 — difficulties at- 
tending them, 105 — advantages se- 
cured by the treaty, 107 — owing to 
the firmness and abilities of ministers, 
108 — new negotiations with Europe, 
108 author's description of the pow- 
ers and views of Bonaparte, 109. 

E. 
Eagle, bald, of America, Wilson's de- 
scription of, 120. 



Economy, Political, Cardozo's Notes 
on, 169. 

Education, in Tennessee, Dr Linds- 
ley's Address concerning, 219 — his 
remarks on common schools, 220— 
on teachers, 221— the effects of ed- 
ucation, 222. 

Education of teachers, proposed institu- 
tion for, 157 — necessity and proprie- 
ty of such a project shown, 157 — 165 
-—happy feature in the proposed in- 
stitution, 165 — recommended to the 
patronage of the different states, 166 
— policy of free governments to foster 
education, 165 — patronage yielded by 
the state governments to free schools, 
165 — should be extended to the edu- 
cation of teachers, 167. 

Emerson, George B. his Classical Rea- 
der noticed, 234 et seq. 

Emmet, Thomas Addis, Tone's Eulogy 
of, 330. 

England, her canals, 2 — advantages de- 
rived from them, 2 — contest with 
France for the superiority on the con- 
tinent of North America, 365 — did 
not acquire an equal influence with 
France over the Indians, 367 — is re- 
sponsible for the measures relating to 
them till the revolution, 368 — actual 
relation to them and policy towards 
them, 369 — employment of them as 
allies, 375 — and acknowledged want 
of power to restrain their excesses, 
376 — gives commissions to Canadi- 
ans as officers of savages, 377 — vari- 
ous instances of the encouragement 
given to Indian warfare and barbarity 
by, 377 et seq. — means used to en- 
gage them in the war of 1812, 384 
— number subsidized and supported, 
385 — appropriation of Australasia by 
British troops, 392 — instance of their 
hostilities towards the natives, 392 — 
evidence of their intention to take pos- 
session of the continent 392 — sale of 
public lands in America, 397 — treaty 
for the purchase of lands from Indians 
in Canada, 399 — apathy of the govern- 
ment with regard to the condition of 
the Indians, 409 et seq — no restraints 
upon the purchase of ardent spirits, 
409 — pretended humanity of the En- 
glish in restraining Indians, 429 — 
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head money offered to the Indians for 
American prisoners, 432 — citizens of 
Michigan forbidden to ransom their 
countrymen, 433. 

Epics, four preeminent, 139 — their sub- 
jects and eras, 139 et seq. — of little 
consequence to the man of genius 
what is his subject, 140. 

Ernesti, John Augustus, revises Hede- 
ricus's Greek Lexicon, 150 — his char- 
acter as a scholar, 150. 

Everett, Alexander H. his New Ideas on 
Population, 218 — object of and suc- 
cess, 218 — French translation of, 
484. 

F. 

Farms, remarks on the proper size and 
management of, 483 et seq. 

Female education, Judge Story's re- 
marks on, 134. 

Ferdinand, attempt to palliate his treat- 
ment of Columbus, 287 et seq., re- 
futed, 287 — is responsible for the treat- 
ment of the navigator by Bobadflla, 
294. 

Fox, Mr Pinkney's opinion of, 72. 

France, king of, letter to, from his minis- 
ter on American affairs in 1776, 95— 
court and nation, their reception of 
the American envoys, 97 — reject the 
first propositions of United States, 
but afterwards accede to them, 99 et 
seq. — king of, his letter to the king of 
Spain on American affairs, 100 — con- 
cludes a treaty with America, 101 — 
account of negotiations, relating to 
general peace, 103 et seq. — terms 
with Great Britain, 105. 

Francis Berrian, or the Mexican Patriot, 
noticed, 210 — defects of the plot, 210 
— its improbability, 211 — principal 
merit in its descriptions, 212. 

Franklm, Dr. attention with which he 
was received in France, 97 — humor- 
ous remarks with respect to the wild 
turkey, 128. 

Franklin, Capt. account of the misera- 
ble condition of the Indians at York 
Factory, 411 — their free use of ardent 
spirits, 41 1 — their excesses authoriz- 
ed by the Companies, 412 — his ac- 
count of their frauds and deceptions 
practised upon the Indians, 416. 



French, contest of, with England in 
North America, 365 — decline of their 
power, 366 — their power of accommo- 
dation to the character of the Indians, 
368 — their attempts to prevent the 
sale of spirituous liquors to them, 
407. 

Frost, John, his Class Book of American 
Literature, noticed, 234. 

G. 

Ganchos, Inhabitants of the Pampas, de- 
scribed, 301. 

Georgia, Report of the Board of public 
works of, noticed, 466. 

Godman, John D. his American Natural 
History, noticed, '467. 

Gotham, Bferry Tales of the Three 
Wise Men of, reviewed, 37 — object of 
the work, 39 — its division into three 
memoirs, 40 — first memoir, of the 
man-machine, 40 — second memoir, of 
the perfection of reason, 43' — its ob- 
ject to ridicule the common law, 44 
— third memoir, of the phrenologist, 
48. 

Government, Central form of, recom- 
mended by a committee of the Con- 
gress of Buenos Aires, 237 — their 
arguments in favor of it quoted, 237 
to 244. 

Governments, Free, their policy to foster 
education, 166— an institution for the 
education of teachers consonant with 
this policy, 166 — the glory of a re- 
publican government to watch over 
the education of children, 1 67 — their 
rights in this particular, 1 68. 

Greek Lexicon of Schrevelius, English 
translation of, 162 — its improvements 
on the original, 1 45 — its neat typo- 
graphical execution, 146 — proper 
character of the Dictionary of an an- 
cient language, 146 — Greek and Lat- 
in Dictionary of Hadrian Junius, 148 
— Thesaurus of Stephanus, 148— 
Lexicon of Hedericus, 1,58 — revised 
by Ernesti, 1 50 — Lexicon of Schnei- 
der, 152— of Riemer, 153. 

Greenwood, F. W. P. his Classical 
Reader, noticed, 234. 

Grimshaw, William, his books fpl' 
schools, 225. 

Growth of the Mind. See Seed. 
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H. 

Hale, Nathan, his Remarks on Rail 
Roads, 475. 

Harrison, General, his vigorous and de- 
cisive campaign against the Indians, 
381 -his letter relating to charges 
contained in the Quarterly Review, 
434. 

Head, F. B. his Journey across the 
Pampas, 295 — agent of a mining com- 
pany, 297 — does not inform us of the 
success of his expedition, 297 — his ac- 
count of other speculations, 298 —and 
of the attempt to supply Buenos 
Aires with butter, 298 — extent of his 
journey, 298— his account of the 
Pampas, 300— of the modes of travel- 
ling, 300 — description of the Gau- 
chos, 301 — visits the gold mines of 
La Carolina, 303 — his passage across 
the Andes, 303 — account of the fall 
of a mule, 30.5 — passage of the region 
of snow, 306 — visit to the silver mine 
of San Pedro Nolasco, 307. 

Hedericus, his Greek Lexicon, 150 — re- 
vised by Ernesti, 150 — its immense 
success, 151. 

Hedge, Levi, his Abridgement of Brown's 
Philosophy, 480. 

He/nans, Felicia, Mrs, her Poems, review- 
ed, 443 — state of public mind to which 
her poetry is adapted, 444 — has an ex- 
alted idea of what a female writer 
should be, 449 — disadvantages of her 
literary career, 450 — account of her 
works, 4 ■•> 1 — of The Skeptic, with quo- 
tations, 451, 453 — Vespers of Paler- 
mo, 454 — Siege of Valencia, 454 — 
quotations from, 455 — The Forest 
Sanctuary, 45 7 — quotation from, 455 
et seq. — character of her poetry calm 
and serene, 4fr0 — is feminine, 460 — 
the Hebrew Mother, 461 — Elysium, 
461 — her poetry generally known in 
America, 463. 

Hill/iouse, James A. his Oration before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 129 — his 
subject,137 — his distinction of poetry, 
into the Classic, Romantic and Scrip- 
tural schools, 137 — opinion of Scrip- 
ture as affording materials for the 
poet, 139. 

Historical Society of New York, Collec- 
tions of, 216. 



History, ingenious attempts of some 
writers to disclose the facts of, 287. 

History of New England by John Win- 
throp, 23 — of our country, neglect of, 
23 — and why, 24 — of the American 
Colonists before the Revolution, defi- 
ciency of materials for, 214. 

Hooker, his remark on law quoted, 345. 

Humbert, his extraordinary success in 
Ireland, 342. 

I. 

Imjyrovement, expectation of, character- 
istic of the present age, 56 — checks to 
it arising from the boundaries and suc- 
cessive stages of life, 57 how these 
operate, 57 and 58 — checks and ob- 
stacles of various other kinds, 59— 
absolute progress notwithstanding 
them, 61— important to entertain a 
proper apprehension of human powers 
and the objects to which they should 
be applied, 61 — progress of science 
accelerated by the principles of Bacon, 
62. 

Indians of New England, their treatment 
by thepilgrims, 30 — of the West India 
Islands, their amiable character as de- 
scribed by Columbus, 276 — sold as 
slaves by him in Spain, 278. 

Indians, North American, parts taken by 
different tribes of, in the contests be- 
tween England and France, 365 — 
relaxation of their exertions, 366 — ca- 
lamitous consequences , of the contest 
to them, 367 — they appreciated the 
real motives of the belligerents, 367 
— their disappearance before the colo- 
nies, 368 — derived no advantages 
from their cessions and sacrifices, 369 
—their actual relation with the British 
Government, 369— nature of the 
treaties between them, 369 — first in. 
troduction of the plan of permanent 
annuities to them, 369— cruel treat- 
ment of by the British, 370 —attempt 
of Congress to prevent their taking 
part in the American revolution, 371 
— provisions of Congress for their 
improvement and security, 371 — pas- 
sions whicli lead them to war, 372 — 
horrible customs of the man-eating so- 
ciety, 372 — but two serious occupa- 
tions of the Indians, 373 — their war 
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dance, 373 — taking of scalps and ge- 
neral conduct in war, 375 — employed 
by the British, though not under their 
control, 376— their ravages in the 
revolutionary war, 376 — Canadians 
constituted officers of them, 377— 
their refusal to undertake an expedi- 
tion for the British, 378 — encouraged 
by the British in their modes of war- 
fare, 3 78 — their war on the United 
States in Washington's administra- 
tion, 380 — assisted by the British 
from Detroit when conquered by 
Wayne, 381 — refused shelter by the 
British at fort Miami, 381 — talk of 
President Madison to them, 382 — dis- 
suaded from engaging in the war of 
1812, 384 — changes produced upon 
them by that war, 385 — disease, mor- 
tality, and disasters which they endured, 
386 — their feelings on this subject, 
386 — nature of their tenure of the 
soil, 390, — mode in which it has been 
alienated, 390 — their present condi- 
tion, 391 — no tendency to improve- 
ment, 391 — have receded before the 
British as well as American popula- 
tion, 393 — mode in which their lands 
have been purchased by the United 
States, explained, 394 — terms on 
which they have been ceded to the 
English, 399 — land ceded to the 
whites has lost its value to them from 
the recession of game, 400 — success 
of the United States in preventing hos- 
tilities ofpraticular tribes, 401 — their 
rights carefully protected by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, 402 — 
their civilization provided for by Con- 
gress, 402 — their inordinate indul- 
gence in spirituous liquors, 404 — its 
early existence, 404 — instance of their 
strong love for them, 405 — confined 
to the frontier settlements, 405 — sell- 
ing it to them made penal by the 
United States, 405 — the law prevent- 
ed from operation by the difficulty of 
execution, 406 — missionary establish- 
ments for their education, 408 — plan 
for their removal beyond the Missis- 
sippi, 408 — nothing done by England 
for their improvement, 409 — but still 
regarded as means for hostile purpos- 
es, 411 — Captain Franklin's account 



of their intemperance about Hudson's 
bay, 411 — authorized and encouraged 
by the fur companies, 412 — defraud- 
ed by them, 414 — Indian hostilities 
generally instigated by Europeans, 
416 — general fanatical spirit which 
spread among the Indians in 1811, 
4 1 6 — tribes which joined the English 
in the war of 1812 did not do it for 
the preservation of their territory, 419 
— massacre of Americans at the River 
Raisin, by Indians, 429 — of Colonel 
Dudley's detachment on the Miami, 
431 — pretended attempt to restrain 
Indian cruelty, 432 — its futility, 433 
—letter from General Brock advising 
to indulge it, 434. 

Internal Improvement, act of Congress 
relating to, 1 - why so little attention 
heretofore paid to in the United 
States, 3 — Report of Engineers relat- 
ing to, 4 — Mr Calhoun's letter basis 
of a system of, 4 — work first pro- 
posed, a canal from the Potomac 
to Ohio river, 7 — importance of this 
canal, 8 — its practicability, and course, 
9— its length, 10— Ohio and Erie 
canal, 11 — Delaware and Raritan, 
12 — of the Delaware and Chesa- 
peake, 12 — of Buzzards'sand Barnsta- 
ble bay, 13 — of Taunton and Wey. 
mouth, 14— of Atlantic and Gulf of 
Mexico, 15 — of Dismal Swamp, 17 
- of Ohio, 18 — national road from 
Washington to New Orleans, 19 — 
state of these various improvements, 
21 — state of public feeling with regard 
to this subject, 21 — constitutional 
doctrine on the power of the general 
government over internal improve- 
ment, 22. 

Ireland, condition of, in the time of 
Swift and Molyneux, 326 — and sub- 
sequently at the close of the Ameri- 
can war, 326 — narrow policy of Eng- 
land the cause of the misery and de- 
gradation of, 327 et seq. — influence 
of England in the government of, 330 
— effects of the French revolution up- 
on the people of, 3S1 — French inva- 
sion of, in 1799, 336 — its result. 
337— violent measures of the admin- 
istration of England against, 338 — 
another attempt for the liberation of, 
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338— 'circumstanees favorable to its 
success, 339 — why abandoned, 339 — 
new expedition projected, 342 — land- 
ing and remarkable success of Hum- 
bert, 342 — its result, 342. 

Iroquois Indians, adherence of to the 
English interest in the contest termi- 
nating in 1763, 365 — relaxation of 
their exertions, 366— their address to 
Queen Anne, 367— change in their 
counsels, 367 — their wars against the 
Wyandots, 421. 

Isabella, queen of Spain, ransoms some 
Indians sold as slaves by Columbus, 
278. 

J. 

Jackson, General, charge against by the 

Quarterly Review, 435. 
Jay, John, minister to Spain, 101 — his 

negotiations with that power, 102. 
Jefferson, President, his solicitude with 

regard to the condition of the Indians, 

407 — his circular letter with regard 

to their procuring spirituous liquors, 

407. 
Jones, Sir William, remark on some 

oriental MSS. 129. 
Journals relating to America in France 

and Germany, 2^6. 
Junius, Hadrian, his Greek and Latin 

Dictionary, 148 — account of him, 

148. 

K. 

Kent, James, Chancellor, his Commenta- 
ries on American Law, 345 — his trib- 
ute to the Judge of the British Admiral- 
ty Court quoted, 348 — his remarks on 
the mode of the choice of President of 
the United States, quoted, 351 — his 
account of the principal cases of con- 
tested and concurrent jurisdiction un- 
der the general and state governments, 
353 — of the suit against Georgia, 
353 — sundry other cases 353 et seq. 
—of the steam-boat question, 359 
— doubts the decision of the Supreme 
Court upon it, 360 — his remarks on 
the authority of courts to decide on 
the constitutionality of law, quoted, 
363- — doctrine on this point, 363. 

Kentucky, character of, vindicated 
from the aspersions of the Quarterly 



Review, 437 — Kentucky stop laws? 
355. 

Xing, Mr, opinion that the purchase of 
Indian lands has been unprofitable in 
a pecuniary view to the United States, 
396. 

L. 

Laderas of the Andes, passage of, 303 
et seq. 

La Plata and Chile, Travels in, 295. 

Las Casas, Bartolome de, origin of his 
sympathy for the Indians, 278 — some 
account of his labors and life, 278 — 
his writings, 278 — his exertions in 
the cause of the Indians, 279 — pro- 
poses the substitution of African 
slaves, 279 — carried into effect, 280. 

Law, American, Kent's Commentaries 
on, 345 — character of the work, 
348. 

Law, Common, of England, the basis of 
the laws of New York, 196. 

Law, Statute of New York, commis- 
sioners appointed to revise, 194 — 
common law of England the basis, 
196— condition of at the time of the 
American revolution, 197 — of what 
now composed, 198 — division of the 
statute book, 203. 

Laws, looseness with which they are en- 
acted by the legislatures of the states, 
199 — imperfections of and evils of 
their administration, 346 et seq. 

Letter to an English gentleman on the 
libels and calumnies of America by 
British writers and reviewers noticed, 
464. 

Lindsley, Philip, D. D. Address on 
education, 219. 

M. 

Machinery, opinion that it may be made 
too perfect, injurious tendency of, 
170. 

Madison, President, his talk to the In- 
dians in 1812, 382 — extract from, 
382. 

Maine, revision of the laws of, 201. 

Maistre, Count Xavier de, his Russian 
Tales, 188. 

Malthus copies an error of Iiicardo re- 
lating to riches and value, 1 79 — his 
celebrated theory of population con- 
futed by Everett, 218. 
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Marmot or Prairie dog, 1 24. 

Marshy James, his Inaugural Address as 
President of Burlington college, 470 
— extracts from, 47 1 et seq. 

Mason, Lowell, Address on Church 
Music, noticed, 244. 

Massachusetts, a history of, a desidera- 
tum, 24 — first colonists of. See New 
England. 

May, James, his relation of an anecdote 
illustrative of the connexion of the 
British and Indians, 378. 

Memorial, The. See The Memorial. 

Memory, observations on, contained in 
Reed's Growth of the Mind, 64 — 
connexion of with the affections, 64. 

M'mmies, their defection to the British, 
418. 

Miantunnomohy sachem of the Narra- 
gansetts, his trial and execution, 30 
et seq. 

Miller, Dr Samuel, his projected History 
of New York, 217. 

Mind, Growth of the. See Reed. 

Mineralogy, Comstock's Elements of, 
noticed, 487. 

Mines of the Southern republics of 
America, the objects of modern specu- 
lation, 295 — advantageous results of 
their being worked, 296 — difficulties 
to be encountered, 298 — account of 
that of San Pedro Nolasco, 307 — 
hardships of the labourers in, 309. 

Missionary establishments for Indian 
youth, 408 — their expenditures, 408. 

Mississipjn, free navigation of, negotia- 
tion relating to with Spain, 102. 

Mocking bird, American, Wilson's de- 
scription of, 119. 

Monroe, President, his doctrine on the 
power of congress as to internal im- 
provement, 22 — visited by Theobald 
Wolfe Tone, 334. 

Moulton, Joseph W. his History of the 
state of New York, noticed, 21 7. 

Mules, the use of, forbidden in Spain to 
any but the clergy, 284 — exception in 
favor of Colombus, 284 — their sure- 
ness of foot in crossing the danger- 
ous passages of the Andes, 304— • 
fall of one from a precipice, 305. 
Murphey, A. D. his Memorial to the 
legislature of North Carolina, 468 — ■ 
its object, 469. 
vol. xxiv. — xn. 55. 



Music, Church, Mr Mason's Address 
on, 244. 

N. 

Nafyoleon Bonaparte, his power and 
views, 109 — his views with regard to 
Ireland and Poland, 340 — account of 
his interview with the widow of T. 
W. Tone, 344. 

Narragansetts, Miantunnomoh, sachem 
of, 30. 

Natural History, American, by Dr 
Godman, noticed, 467. 

Navarrete, Don Martin Fernandez de, 
editor of a series of publications con- 
cerning the voyages and maritime dis- 
coveries of Spain, 266-— origin of the 
design of this compilation, 266 — 
course pursued by him in this work, 
267 — his discovery of a narrative of 
Columbus's first voyage written by 
himself, 268 — conjectures with re- 
gard to the first land seen by Colum- 
bus, 274 — his account of Las Casas, 
277 — his collection of MS. notices of 
the early life of Columbus, 285 — 
his attempt to divert indignation from 
Ferdinand, 287 — his arguments ex- 
amined, 288 et seq. — omits to record 
the injuries and indignities suffered 
by Columbus, 390 — his attempt to 
cast the infamy upon Bobadilla, 292. 

New England, Winthrop's History of, 
23 — fathers of, their character, 24 — 
effects of their peculiar religious tenets, 
28 — their religious intolerance cen- 
sured with too little allowance, 29 — 
its origin in their peculiar condition 
and pursuits, 29 — their undue regard 
to birth and rank, 29 — their defer- 
ence to the clergy, 30 — their treat- 
ment of the savages, 30 — our scanty 
knowledge of their domestic customs 
and modes of living, 33 — their houses 
and furniture, 34 — their ordinary ex- 
penses, 34 — their means of living, 34 
— laws against dress, to regulate the 
prices of labor, &c. 35— mixture of 
adventurers in their first settlement, 
35 — effects of their character and in- 
stitutions on the present age, 36 — ob- 
jects for which they came, 443. 
New York, her great canal, 3 — various 

65 
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items relating to, 4 — unites the coun- 
try of the lakes with the Atlantic, 4 — 
statute laws of, report of the commis- 
sioners appointed to revise, 193 — 
origin of their appointment, 1 94 — 
progress made by them, 195 — the 
report contains a specimen of the 
work, 195 — convenience and utility of 
the plan connected with the condition 
of the existing law of the state, 1 9G 
— its basis upon the common law of 
England, 19G — its condition at the 
time of the revolution, 197 — of what 
now composed, 1 98 — publications of 
laws at various times, 202 — division 
of the statute book, 203 — progress of 
the commissioners, 205 — labor and 
difficulty of their task, 206 — materi- 
als for the history of, 215 — Smith's 
history of, 216 — continuation of, 216 
— Yates and Moulton's history of, 
217. 

North America, contest between the 
English and French in, 365 — em- 
ployment of the Indians in, 366. 

North Carolina, ignorance of her his- 
tory, 468 — its importance and inter- 
est, 469 — Murphey's Memorial to the 
legislature, for aid in preparing the 
history of, 469. 

O. 

Observations on the Growth of the Mind, 
by Sampson Reed, 56. 

O'Higgins, Ambrosio, monuments of 
his genius in Chile, 312. 

O'lliggins, Bernardo, raised to the com- 
mand of the Chilian army, 313 — made 
supreme Director of Chile, 314 — his 
removal, 314 — gallant conduct in the 
dispersion of conspirators, 315. 

Onkits, the Indian sachem, the enemy of 
Miantunnomoh, 31. 

Ortl, George, his Supplement to Wilson's 
American Ornithology, 110 and 115 
— criticisms of on the writings of Wil- 
son, 121. 

Ornithology, American, Wilson's, Sup- 
plement to, by George Ord, 110 — 
by Charles Lucian Bonaparte, 1 10. 

Owl, burrowing, described by Mr Bona- 
parte, 123. 



r. 

Pampas, great plain of, its extent, 300 
— description of, 300 — modes of tra- 
velling over, 300 — principal towns of, 
302 — soil, transparency of the at- 
mosphere of, 302. 

Passoiv, Francis, his Greek Lexicon, 1 54 . 

Percival's lines To the Eagle, from the 
Atlantic Souvenir, 230. 

Phi Beta Kappa Society performances, 
133. 

Philosophy of the Human Mind, Hedge's 
Abridgment of Brown's, 480. 

Phrenology ridiculed in the Merry Tales 
of the Wise Men of Gotham, 48. 

Pickering, Mr, his agency in preparing 
an English translation of Schrevelius's 
Lexicon, 142. 

Pinkney, William, Life of, by Mr Whea- 
ton, 68 — circumstances which prevent 
a minute detail of characteristic inci- 
dents with regard to him, 69 — his birth, 
69 — his early education imperfect, 
70 — owing to the disturbed state of 
the times, 70 — his early impatience of 
superiority, 70 — anecdote illustrating 
this trait of his character, 70 — how 
diverted from the study of medicine to 
that of the law, 71 — his rapid pro- 
gress in the profession, 71 — his suc- 
cessive elections to various offices, 
marriage, and manners, 71 — appoint- 
ment as a commissioner under Jay's 
treaty, 72 — his opinion of Pitt and 
Fox, 72 — residence in Europe and 
return to America, 72 — his second 
mission to Europe, 73 — unfavora- 
ble event of, 73 — his return in 1811, 
74 — this the commencement of the 
most brilliant part of his career, 74 — 
his appointment as attorney general of 
the United States, 74 — election to 
congress, 74 — appointed minister to 
Russia, 74 — mission to Naples, 74 — 
journey to Russia, and return to Ame- 
rica in 1 8 1 8, 75 — election to the senate 
of the United States, 75 — continued 
ardor of his professional pursuits, 75 
— his sudden indisposition and death, 
75 — sensation produced by this event, 
76 — his inflexible zeal in the pursuit 
of reputation, 77 — his love of univer- 
sal superiority, 77 — his indefatigable 
application to ,his law studies, 78 — 
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and professional ardor, 78 — his habits 
of study, 78 — his general attainments 
in languages and literature, 79 — his 
euphuism, 79 — his robustness of con- 
stitution, habits of recreation and ex- 
ercise, 80 — fondness for novels and 
young company, 80 — his manner of 
living, &e. at St Petersburg, 80 — 
his personal habits, 81 — his disposi- 
tions as a traveller, 82 — his account 
of the ruling family of Russia, 82 — 
sketch of his person and countenance, 
83 — his attention to dress, 84 — his 
genius as a lawyer and a diplomatist, 
84 — failure in address, 85 — Mr 
"Wheaton's sketch of his professional 
devotion, genius, and attainments, 
quoted, 85 et seq. — his pretensions 
as an orator, 87 — his habits of pre- 
paration, 87 — his manner of speaking 
at the bar, 87 — its faults and excel- 
lencies, 88 — unjust to deny that he 
was an orator, 89 — charm of his 
speaking, 89 — extracts from his 
pamphlet under the signature of Pub- 
lius, 90 et seq. 
Piracy, nature of, declared by Congress, 
350— extended to the slave trade, 350. 
Pitt, William, Mr Pinkney's opinion of, 

72. 
Poetry, schools of, classic and romantic, 
137 — scripture as affording subjects 
for, 139 — its necessary connexion 
with morality, 444 et seq, — of Mrs 
Hemans, its character, 449 — An 
Hour of Romance, MrsHemans's,449 
— quotations from The Skeptic by the 
same, 451, 452, 453~from The 
Siege of Valencia, 455, 456, 457 — 
from The Forest Sanctuary, 457, 458, 
459— The Hebrew Mother, 461 — 
Elysium, 461 — War Dance, from the 
poem of Ontwa, 374 — Lines to the 
Eagle, by Percival, from the Atlantic 
Souvenir, 230 — on the Axe with which 
Ann Boleyn was beheaded, from the 
Memorial, 232. 
Poinsett, Mr, part taken by him in the 

revolution of Chile, 313. 
Political Economy, Cardozo's Notes on, 
169— importance of the study of in 
our own country, 170 — injurious ten- 
dency of some of the late doctrines 
of, 170 — rents, theory of, examined, 



171 et seq. — ground of the distinc- 
tion between riches and value examin- 
ed, 180 — nature of a paper currency 
and its influence in the accumulation 
of wealth, 183. 

Pope, the, interview of with Mr Pinkney. 

Popular Education, Carter's Essays on, 
156. 

Population, Everett's New Ideas on, 
218 — its object to confute a position 
of Malthus, 219. 

Potomac, navigation of, 7. 

Prascovia Lopoulof, a Russian Tale, 
founded on well known incidents, 190 
— same with those of Mad. Cottin's 
Elizabeth, 190 — superiority of the 
real over the flctitious work, 191 — 
heroine compared with Jeannie Deans, 
192. 

President of the United States, mode; of 
the election of, a difficult question, 
351 — consequences which may arise 
from it, 351. 

Printing, art of, its degree of influence 
on letters, 129 — circumstances in 
ancient customs which compensated 
for the want of it, 130. 

Prisoners of Caucasus, a Russian tale, 
189. 

Public works projected in Georgia, 466. 

a 

Quarterly Review, its unprincipled at- 
tack on the conduct of the Americans 
in the war of 1812 and their treat- 
ment of the Indians, 387 — its asser- 
tion with regard to the profits of lapds 
purchased from the Indians, 394 — 
shown to be unfounded, 395 — its as- 
sertion that the Americans were the 
aggressors both against England and 
the Indians examined, 400 et seq. — 
proposes the plan of protection and 
seclusion for the remnants of the In- 
dian tribes, 410 — interested motives 
of this proposal, 411 — misrepresenta- 
tion of the war of 1811 with the In- 
dians, 416 — statement with respect to 
the Wyandots, 420 — statements with 
regard to the prevention of the enor- 
mities of the Indians by the English, 
shown to be false, 429 — charge of 
massacres, butcheries, &c. on the parr 
of the Americans shown to bo false, 
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454 — charge against General Jackson 
considered, 436 — against the Kentuck- 
ians, 537 — story of the first scalp, 
438 — true statement of facts relating 
to, 438 — ridiculous story of a party 
surrounded by a single Indian, 439. 

R. 

Rail roads, Mr Hale's remarks on, no- 
ticed, 475. 

Raisin River, massacre of Americans at, 
by the Indians, 429 — depositions re- 
lating to, 430. 

Reed, Sampson, his Observations on the 
Growth of the Mind, reviewed, 56 — 
his obscurity, 64 — his work consists of 
a series of deep metaphysical discus- 
sions, 64 — his remarks on memory, 
64 — on time, 65 — his want ofper- 
perspicuity and intelligibleness, 65 — 
specimen of eloquent and beautiful 
writing quoted, 66— his useless ob- 
jections to rhyme, 66 — misplaced, 67 
— merits of his performance and char- 
acter, 67. 

Reimer, Frederick William, his Greek- 
Lexicon, 153. 

Rents, Ricardo's Theory of, examined, 
171 — proper topics of inquiry relating 
to, 171 — outline of the theory of, 
173 — right of the landlord to, 174 — 
nature and measure of, 175 — rise of, 
proof of a country's advancement in 
opulence, 177 — regulated by the rela- 
tive interests of landlord and tenant, 
178 — affects neither wages, stock, nor 
prices, 178— rise of, follows the rise 
of produce, 178. 

Rhyme, Mr Reed's objections to, 66. 

Ricardo's Theory of Rents examined, 171 
mistake pointed out, 172 — does not 
always point out the clear object of 
inquiry, 172 — outline of his theory, 
173 — inferences from reasoning on it, 
1 73 — his mathematical calculations 
lead to erroneous conclusions, 175 — 
another objection to his theory, 176 — 
shown not to be applicable, 176 et 
seq.— his distinction between wealth 
and value, 180. 

Road, Cumberland, 7— national, from 
Washington to New Orleans, 19 — its 
utility and necessity, 19 — various 
routs proposed for, 20— importance 



of these roads to the states concerned, 
22. 

Rodriguez, Manuel, one of the patriot par- 
ty of the revolution in Chile, 3 1 6 — con- 
nexion of with the Carreras, 316 — his 
daring and adventurous spirit, 317^ 
his wonderful exertions for the preser- 
vation of Chile, 318 — his bravery in 
battle and mysterious disappearance, 
318. 

Russian Tales. See Tales. 

Russia, ruling family of, sketch of by 
Mr Pinkney, 82 — oilers her mediation 
in the war of the revolution, 103. 

S. 

San Martin commands the Buenos Aire- 
an army against the royalists of Chile, 
314 — declines the office of Supreme 
Director, 314. 

Santiago, the capital of Chile, its situa- 
tion and appearance, 309 — its nunne- 
ries and ecclesiastics, 310 — state of 
its University, 310 — library of, 311 
— the mint, 311 — number of its in- 
habitants, 312. 

Savage, James, editor of Winthrop's 
History of New England, 23 — ac- 
count of his edition, 25 — value of his 
labors, 26 — his account of the cap- 
tivity and execution of Miantunno- 
moh, 31. 

Scapula, pillages the Thesaurus of Ste- 
phanus, 149. 

Schneider, John Gottlob, some account 
of his career, 151, his character and 
modesty, 152 — his Lexicon, 152. 

School books, defects in, 225 — merit of 
Mr Grimshaw's, 225. 

Schools, Common, improvement of, 156 
— need to be made much better, 157 
— their defects, 157 — limited instruc- 
tion obtained at them, 1 58 — their dul- 
ness, 159 — in order to their improve- 
ment must have better teachers, 160 
— remedy proposed by Mr Carter for 
this difficulty, 160 — knowledge not 
the only qualification for a teacher, 
161 — importance of this office, 162 — 
demands time to acquire the necessary 
qualifications, 162 — patronage yielded 
by State governments to common 
schools, 166 — should be extended to 
the education of teachers, 167. 
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Schrevelius, English translation of his 
Greek Lexicon, 142 — his ambiguous 
and unsatisfactory Latin interpreta- 
tions, 142 — of the merits of his Lexi- 
con, 143. 

Science, progress in, 111 — natural, its 
connexion with arts of life, 112 — 
nomenclature of, an obstacle, 113 — 
value as an amusement, 1 13, — as pro- 
moting the fine arts, 113. 

Scripture history, as affording subjects 
and materials to the poet, 139. 

Selkirk, Lord, his grant of land from the 
Hudson Bay Company, 394, his pro- 
ject for the sale of, 399. 

Seminole war, 435. 

Sliakspeare, the master in the school of 
nature, 141. 

Shawnese Indians, whence emigrated, 
4 1 7 — singular traditions of their his- 
tory, 418 — preserved their peaceful 
relations to the United States in the 
war of 1812, 418. 

Slave trade made piracy by Congress, 
350. 

Slavery, African, introduction of, into 
America by Las Casas, 277 et seq. 

South American republics, dearth of ma- 
terials relating to the history of, 299. 

Souvenir, The Atlantic, noticed, 228. 

Spain refuses to join France in assisting 
America, 101 — offers her mediation 
between France and Great Britain, 
101 — finally joins France in the con- 
test, 101 — terms of peace with Great 
Britain, 107. 

Spain, publication concerning the voy- 
ages and maritime discoveries of, 265 
— published under patronage of the 
king of Spain, 265 — value of such 
publications, 268. 

Steam boat question, the decision on, 
Chancellor Kent's opinion of, 359— 
doubts of its correctness, 360. 

Slephanus, Henry, his Thesaurus, its ad- 
mirable character and vast erudition, 
1 48 — under many disadvantages, 149 
— his family and fate, 149. 

Story, Joseph, Discourse before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, reviewed, 129 
— its subject and character, 133 — his 
remarks on female education, 1 34 — on 
classical learning, 135. 



T. 

Tales, Merry, of the Wise Men of Go- 
tham, 37. 

Tales, Russian, by Count Xavier de 
Maistre, 188 — their great attraction 
resides in the scene, 188' — account of 
the first tale, the Prisoners of Caucasus, 
189 — quotation from, 189 — is too 
full of incident, 190 — of the second 
tale, Prascovia Lopoulof, 190 — 
founded on fact, 1 90 — compared with 
Madam Cottin's Elizabeth, 191— 
with Heart of Midlothian, 191 — ex- 
cellence of the translation, 1 92. 

TecumthS reproaches the British with 
deception, 381 — commences hostilities 
against the United States on the Wa- 
bash in 1811, 381. 

The Memorial, a Christmas and New 
Year's Offering, published at Boston, 
232-— its merits, 232 — extract from, 
232. 

Time, Reed's observations on, 65. 

Tone, Theobald Wolfe, Life of, review- 
ed, 321 — its want of condensation, 
321 — its strong interest, 322 — strong 
points of his character, 322 — reasons 
for the publication of this life, 324 — 
becomes interested in the Roman 
catholics of Ireland, 327 — did not at 
first aim at separation from England, 
328 — account of his early life and 
character by himself, 328 — his mar- 
riage, 329 — studies law in London, 
329 — proposes a colony, 329 — called 
to the bar, 329 — begins his political 
career, 329 — his remarks on the in- 
fluence of England quoted, 330 — eu- 
logy of Thomas Addis Emmet, 330 
— remarks on the effects of the French 
revolution on Ireland, 331— his anti- 
pathy to England, 331 — obliged to 
leave Ireland for the United States, 
332 — his views of the situation of his 
country, 332 — possessed the confi- 
dence of the Roman catholics, 33S — 
his account of the miseries of the Irish 
emigrants, 333 — goes to France in 
1796, to solicit succors, 334 — his 
conduct, 334 — visits Mr Monroe, 334 
— his visit to Carnot, 335 — insists 
upon the independence of Ireland, 335 
— is impeded by the duke of Feltre, 
336 — his respect for Carnot and 
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Hoche, 336 — delays of the expedi- 
tion to Ireland, 336 — its final fate, 
337 — conduct of Tone, 337— his de- 
spondency after the defeat of a second 
expedition, 340 — his conference with 
Bonaparte, 340 — his melancholy re- 
flections on the state of Ireland, 340 
■ — consulted with regard to a new ex- 
pedition, 342 — is taken by the Eng- 
lish, 343 — fate and fortunes of his 
family, 343 — interview of his widow 
with Napoleon Bonaparte, 344. 

Tone, William Theobald Wolfe, con- 
tinues the life of his father, 332 — his 
account of the concluding parts of it, 
341 — of the fate and fortunes of his 
family, 343 — his narrative of his own 
services, &c. 345. 

Turkey, wild, described, 126--Dr Frank- 
lin's proposition respecting, 128. 

U. 
United Slates, internal improvement in, 
act relating to, 1 — why so little atten- 
tion yet paid to it, 3 — circumstances 
which now call for it, 3 — how to be 
considered with regard to internal im- 
provement, 4 — divided by Mr Cal- 
houn into three grand divisions, 4 — 
how these divisions are to be united, 4 
— the natural markets of the states 
beyond the Alleganies, 8 — import- 
ance of internal communication in- 
creased in time of war, 8 — various 
canals proposed for this purpose, 7—1 4 
— general spirit of improvement in, 
15 — Congress of, their power over in- 
ternal improvements, 22 — history of, 
strangely neglected, 23 — and why, 
24 — work on the Diplomacy of, re- 
viewed, 92 — publication of State Pa- 
pers of, 93 — people of, their pros- 
pect of foreign assistance in the revo- 
lution, 94 — did not seek it till all hope 
of reconciliation had vanished, 94 — 
first attempt to establish a correspond- 
ence with Europe, 95 -secretassistance 
from the French, 96 — envoys sent to 
France, 97 — their reception, 97 — 
proposed treaty declined, 98 — com- 
missioners sent to other courts in Eu- 
rope, 99 — advantageous proposals to 
France, 99 — and to Spain, 99 — inef- 
fectual at first, 99 — effects of Bur- 



goyne's surrender, 99 — proposals ac- 
ceded to by France, 100 — and after- 
wards by Spain, 101 — negotiation 
with Spain, 102— mediation offered 
by Russia and Germany for a general 
peace, 103 — effects of the capture of 
Cornwallis upon the negotiations, 104 
— history of the negotiation for peace, 
and difficulties attending it, 104, et. 
seq. — advantages secured by the trea- 
ty to the United States, 107 — new 
subjects of dispute with Great Britain, 
with Spain and France, 108 — contro- 
versies on commercial difficulties with 
France and Great Britain, 108 — views 
of Bonaparte, relating to, 109 — Presi- 
dent of, mode of choosing, 351 — dan- 
ger to the Union, from what causes, 
351 — conflicting powers and jurisdic- 
tion, 352 et seq. — importance of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of, 
361 — nature of the freedom enjoyed 
in, 361 — policy of the government of, 
towards the Indians, 365 — its intro- 
duction of the plan of permanent an. 
nuities, 369 — attempts to prevent the 
Indians from taking part in the revo- 
lution, 371 — war with them during 
the administration of Washington, 380 
— second war with England, 381 — 
renewed attempt to prevent the Indians 
from taking part in it, 381 — princi- 
ples of the government developed in 
the talk of president Madison, 382 — 
manner in which it has acquired Indian 
lands, 394 — mistake with regard to 
the alleged profits of these lands, 395 
— in a pecuniary view are unprofitable, 
396 — great expenses of the Indian 
department, 396 — exertions of the 
government to restrain Indian hostili- 
ties, 401 — council of Prairie du Chien, 
401 — and happy result, 401 — estab. 
lishment by law for trading with In- 
dians, 402 — present regulations of the 
trade, 402 — other provisions by law 
for the security of Indians, 403 — act 
for promoting their civilization, 403 — 
for preventing the sale of spirit to 
them, 405 — difficult to execute from 
the extent of the frontier, 406 — plan 
for removing them to a permanent 
residence beyond the Mississippi, 408 
— nature and cause of the war of 
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1811 with the Indians, 416 — many 
tribes remained at peace, 417 — tribes 
which maintained their neutrality dur- 
ing the war of 1812, 417. 

V. 

Value, and riches or wealth, distinctions 
between, examined, 180. 

Vermont, University of, inaugural Ad- 
dress of the President of, 470. 

Virginia, uniform attention of to the 
reformation and publication of her 
statute laws, 200 — publication of her 
statutes at large, 201 . 

W. 

Wabesha, Chief of the Sioux, speech of 
in reproach of the British, 386. 

Wal/t-in-the-water, a Wyandot chief, 
speech of to the British, 423. 

War, Indian, of 1811, a partial affair, 
416 — disavowed by the government 
of the tribes, 417 — many tribes faith- 
ful to the United States in the war 
with England, 417 — those engaged 
with the British had had little connex- 
ion with the United States, 41 9. 

Washburn, Emory, Address before the 
Worcester Agricultural Society, 482 
— his remarks on the management of 
farms quoted, 483. 

Washington, General, his exertions for 
the improvement of the Potomac, 7. 

Wavcrley, author of, his carelessness with 
regard to his plots, 211. 

Wayne, General, treaty with the In- 
dians, 370 — Kis statement with regard 
to the nature of the Indian force, 381. 

Wealth or riches, and value, distinctions 
between, 180. 

Wheaton, Henry, his Life of William 
Pinkney, reviewed, 68 — complaint of 
its deficiency in minute anecdote not 
well founded, 68 — his account of his 



professional talents and acquirements 
quoted, 85 — of his devotion to his 
profession, 86 — of the extent and so- 
lidity of his legal attainments, 86. 

Wilson, Alexander, his American Orni- 
thology, Ord's Supplement to, 110 — 
his country, education, &c. 115 — his 
mode of life, 116 — quotations from 
his letters, 117, 118 — his description 
of the mocking bird, 1 1 9 — of the bald 
eagle, 1 20 — his Ornithology continued 
by Mr Bonaparte, 1 22. 

Winthrop, John, his History of New 
England edited by James Savage, 23 
— discovery of the third volume, 25 
— is his journal, 28 — :his minuteness 
and the cause of it, 28 — his account 
of his expenses as governor, 34. 

Wise Men of Gotham, Merry Tales of, 
37. 

Worthington, Colonel, account of the 
transparency of the atmosphere of the 
Pampas, 302 — of a funeral ceremony, 
302. 

Wyandots preserved their faith to the 
United States in the war of 1 8 1 2, 4 1 9 
— described as remarkable for defects 
and virtues, 421 — driven by the 
Iroquois to the protection of the 
Sioux, 421 — their return, 421 — their 
rank among the Indian tribes, 421 
— their divisions into tribes, 422 — and 
mode of government, 422 — resolve to 
remain neutral in the war with Eng- 
land, 423 — their conference with the 
English at Maiden, 423— their de- 
termination to remain neutral op- 
posed by the English, 424 — divi- 
sion among the chiefs, 424 — their 
forced accession to the British arms, 
424 et seq. — grand council at Browns- 
town between the two parties of the 
Wyandots, 425 et seq. — the Wyan- 
dots abandon the British, 428. 
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